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Over the Footlights 


1951 WAS a memorable year for the English Theatre. 

: Inspired by the occasion of the Festival of 
Britain the stage in this country achieved great things 
and earned whole-hearted praise from the thousands of 
visitors attracted to our shores. 


The West End offering was superlative, dominated 
as it was by the magnificent Olivier season of Caesar 
and Cleopatra and Antony and Cleopatra at the St. 
James's, when Sir Laurence and his wife achieved fresh 
laurels. N. C. Hunter's Waters of the Moon, in which 
Edith Evans and Sybil Thorndike made their first West 
End appearance together, was another triumph, both as 
a new play and for the acting, while later in the season 
the Gielgud revival of The Winter's Tale will rank among 
the most exquisite Shakespeare productions of all time. 
The special Festival season of Three Sisters with its all- 
star cast was another happy occasion, and those who were 
privileged to see the ill-fated revival of Hamlet in its 
entirety at the New, will not quickly forget Alec 
Guinness’s most sensitive performance in the title réle. 


There were also the significant productions of plays 
in churches, which included Christopher Fry’s A Sleep of 
Prisoners, while, outside London, drama activities were 
too numerous to detail. The York Mystery Plays 
presented at ancient York provided a unique event, and 
at Stratford-upon-Avon the cycle of historical Shakes- 
peare plays was an outstanding success. 


The year proved that this country can produce the 
finest actors in the world, the most distinguished pro- 
ducers and brilliant stage designers. Of playwrights one 
is not so sure—perhaps 1952 will place the emphasis 
there as well, 5 
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New Shows Reviewed 


“The School For Wives "’—New Boltons, 
14th Nov. 

“The Moment of Truth "'—Adelphi, 

ov 

“Summer and Smoke "'—Lyric, 
smith, 22nd Nov 

“You Can't Take It With You '"—Embassy, 
27th Nov. 

“Relative Values ’"—Savoy, 28th Nov. 

** Lazarus ’’—Watergate, 4th Dec. 

“The Great Adventure ""—Arts, 4th Dec 

“The Clandestine Marriage "—Old Vic, 
5th Dec 

” as Cactus Fruit ""—New Lindsey, Sth 


2\st 


Hammer 


ec 

“The Importance of Wearing Clothes "— 
New Lindsey, 10th Dec. 

‘The Day of Mischief "—Duke of York's, 
lith Dec 

** Mother Goose "—Unity, 14th Dec 


“ The School for Wives ” (New Boltons) 
OMMENCING on 14th November, 
Moliére’s The School for Wives was 
presented in a verse translation by the Earl 
of Longford. The couplets employed might 
be described as mock heroic, having the 
amusing effect of cautionary rhymes. 

The company is led by Maurice O’Brien, 
who has long been associated with the Earl 
of Longford at the Dublin Gate Theatre. 
Mr. O'Brien is a most accomplished actor 
with a fine sense of the stage and an 
absolute command of his audience. In the 
part of Arnolphe, whom he presented as a 
soured Puritan, no inflection of his voice 
was lost and every glance told. As the 
adopted viper in his bosom, Agnes, Iris 
Lawler gave an amusing display of a young 
girl of spurious ingenuousness. It was well 
done but one would say she was acting 
against her type. Aidan Grennell made a 
pleasant popinjay of her lover, Horace. 
Alpho O'Reilly's setting had a strong sug- 
gestion of the Liffey. It was symmetrical 
and Arnolphe’s house, its centre-piece, had 
a fairy story air of simplicity and grace. The 
play was produced by John Izon. H.G.M. 


“ The Moment of Truth ” (Adelphi) 
ETER Ustinov chose a strong theme for 
his new play and it was not difficult to 
identify France, Petain and Laval beneath 
the anonymous programme entries. But 
though in places moving and with dialogue 
always above the average the play failed to 
achieve the catastrophic effect one might 
have expected. In the end the Laval charac- 
ter emerges as the most dominating, though 
presumably the old Marshal, representing 
Petain, should have provided the key to the 
sjtuation, and the last sc€ne in which he is 


seen as a kind of Lear should have been 
the supreme climax. 

Charles Goldner as the Prime Minister 
was outstanding in the best-written rdéle in 
the play, though a certain incoherence 
sometimes marred his performance. — Eric 
Portman, though most life-like as a dodder- 
ing, tedious old man, seemed wasted as the 
Marshal, for all the tremendous last scene 
in the island fortress. Josephine Griffith 
was allotted the conventional rdéle of the 
Marshal’s daughter, Noél Hood was the 
nurse who hovered protectively over the old 
man, and there were other likeable perfor- 
mances from Anthony Marlowe, Donald 
Eccles and Cyril Luckham. Brian Wilde 
emerged with considerable honours for his 
rendering of the Photographer who is in 
effect the Chorus as he registers the events 
of tragic history with his press camera. 

John Fernald produced and the settings 
and costumes were by Fanny Taylor, who 
has done such excellent work for many Arts 
Theatre productions. F.S. 


“Summer and Smoke ” 
(Lyric, Hammersmith) 


E shall hope to have more space to 

deal with this latest Tennessee Williams 
play, which we feel is certain eventually to 
be seen in the West End. For English con- 
sumption it is probably the most acceptable 
of Tennessee Williams’ work and there is 
tenderness and humanity in the character 
drawing, however violent the theme may 
seem in stark retrospect. 

Margaret Johnston is brilliant in the long 
réle of Alma Winemiller, the gently nur- 
tured daughter of a rector in Mississippi, 
who loves in vain the dissolute doctor son 
of a neighbouring physician, played with 
great strength by William Sylvester. By the 
time the latter's remorse has changed his 
life Alma has changed too, only to become 
a sex-ridden woman of the streets. 

The ingenious décor is by Reece Pem- 
berton, while Peter Glenville’s direction is 
masterly. FS. 


“You Can’t Take it With You” 
(Embassy) 
T would be idle to speculate why You 
Can't Take it With You by Moss Hart 
and George S. Kaufman was revived. With 
an English cast it seemed a crude attempt 
to imitate the manner of Ian Hay, only it 





Right: Kay Osborne as Snow White and 
Denis Martin as the Prince in “ Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs” which opened at the 
St. James’s Theatre on 20th December for a 
limited season of four weeks. 
(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 





was not simply light-hearted and _light- 
headed but once or twice ill-mannered. This 
raw humour is equally unsuitable for English 
audiences, who generally have the qualities 
and defects of an adult, perhaps elderly, 
race. All the members of the company were 
too obviously pretending, often by hard 
work, to be sillier than they would wish to 
be. The result to a thoughtful mind was 
more than depressing. H.G.M. 


“ Relative Values ” 

OEL Coward has selected one of the 

stately homes of England for his latest 
comedy, but the serenity of Marshwood 
House in East Kent with its plethora of 
servants and lack of surtax, suggests the 
halcyon days prior to the war before the 
last one. However, this is a mere quibble 
and Mr. Coward's comedy is full of humour 
and the light touch and since he has a 
brilliant company the patent weakness of 
the last act does little to destroy the even- 
ing’s pleasure. 

Gladys Cooper is magnificent as_ the 
Countess of Marshwood, the presiding 
genius of this elegant home if one excepts 
Crestwell, the all-knowing butler, who is 
without doubt second cousin to the Admir- 
able Crichton, and most effectively played 
by Richard Leech. Then there is Angela 
Baddeley’s delicious performance as Mrs. 
Moxton, lady’s maid, unwillingly translated 
to the superior social status of companion 
when the Countess’s heir arrives with his 
fiancée, a Hollywood film star, who is 
Moxie’s young sister. Judy Campbell is this 
glamorous young lady with an eye to a title, 
but before the evening is out the Earl (Ralph 
Michael) is only too glad to turn her over 
to the inebriated film star who has followed 
her from Hollywood. This latter gentleman 
is played with an admirable under-statement 
by Hugh McDermott and to see him steer- 
ing his doubtful way in conspicuous brown 
shoes is very funny indeed. FS. 


Right: Donald Houston as St. George in the 
favourite children’s Christmas play “ Where 
the Rainbow Ends.” For the first time 
since the war this production will tour a 
number of provincial cities after the short 
season at the Winter Garden Theatre. 
(Portrait by Rimis, Ltd.) 














“Lazarus ” (Watergate) 
URING the first week in December 
London University Drama Society pre- 
sented Lazarus by Luigi Pirandello in a 
translation by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. 

As the title indicates, the play is centred 
upon the revival of a dead man but, before 
this takes place, the characters are already in 
that state of agitated volubility common to 
most of Pirandello’s creatures. The blood 
runs too coldly and sluggishly in this 
Northern isle for our people to simulate the 
behaviour of wrought-up Italians without 
more effort and skill than can be expected 
from a company of amateurs. In this case 
movement and speech were not always 
properly co-ordinated and the movement 
weakened the speeches instead of strengthen- 
ing them. Production was open to criticism. 
If a character is recalled from the dead, an 
entrance back centre has obvious advantages 
over an entrance down right. 

The actors seemed well to understand 
their author on the intellectual level and 
certain quieting religious ideas were well 
presented. Edna Carson, Sheila Franglen, 
and Lawrence Miller were successfully in 
character but the difficult part of Diego 
Spina was not quite without the compass of 
Gordon Burnett. Significantly the most 
' acceptable performances came from Dennis 
Geary and Jack Cannan in quiet parts. 

H.G.M. 


“ The Great Adventure ” (Arts) 
IRST seen in London forty years ago, 
Arnold Bennett's well told story of the 
famous artist who takes the place of his 
valet, the latter being buried with great 
pomp and ceremony in Westminster Abbey, 
wears very well, for all the one or two 
patches of tediousness. Bennett undoubtedly 
had a first rate theatre sense which might 
be envied by many a more recent play- 
wright. 
Maurice Laird 


Denham _ and 


Jenny 
appeared as Ilam Carve, the great artist, and 
his vivacious little wife, Janet, from Widnes. 
but there was lacking a little variety in their 
performance, in spite of a quite proper 
quiet humour. 


There was considerable wit in_ the 
handling of the uproar which takes place 
after the discovery of the fraud which has 
been perpetrated on an unsuspecting nation, 
most skilfully contrasted by the delicious 
picture of domestic bliss in Janet’s cottage 
in Putney, where Ilam is most happy in the 
assumed personality of his valet, Albert 
Shawn. FS. 


“ The Clandestine Marriage ” (Old Vic) 


O-ONE would pretend that The Clan- 
destine Marriage could hold a candle 
to the least of the Sheridan plays, but the 
Old Vic’s artfully simple production and, 
above all, Donald Wolfit’s masterly perfor- 
mance as the ageing would-be gallant, Lord 
Ogleby, was full justification for the revival. 
If anyone doubted that Wolfit was great 
comedian as well as great tragedian, let him 
see this Ogleby, and let him marvel at the 
lightness of touch and skill with which Mr. 
Wolfit hovers on the brink of that pathos 
which points all true comedy. And, how- 
ever raddled this old man, the dignity of 
nobility is still there, most essential to offset 
the plebeian crudity of the new-rich of 
Garrick’s day, in the shape of Mr. Sterling 
and his horrific sister. Mrs. Heidelberg. 
Ernest Hare as the one is true to form for 
the moneyed ignoramuses of any age, but 
Wynne Clark surely overplays the sister, 
outrageously flamboyant though she might 
be assumed to be. 

Charmian Eyre as beauty in distress is 
lovely to look at and charming of voice; 
Rosalind Iden gives good value as her 
jealous, ill-bred sister, and there is a slick 
comedy performance, not unexpected, from 
Leo McKern, as the cheeky valet, Brush. 
André Morell and Peter Coke are others 
who suit well the spirit and period. Hilton 
Edwards produced with some delightful sets 
and costumes by Alan Barlow. FS. 


“The Cactus Fruit” (New Lindsey) 

HE Cactus Fruit by Yehuda Haezrahi 

though set in Tel Aviv a few months 
before the Declaration of Independence of 
the State of Israel does not help greatly to 
an understanding of life there. Perhaps the 
explanation of this lies in the superficial 
similarity of Hebrew plays wherever they 
may be supposed to take place. 

The boy who left home and joined the 
terrorists and was killed in his first adventure 
was not very sympathetically conceived or 
presented. Unrelated speeches were con- 
stantly thrown into the air making the story 
very difficult to piece together. Most of the 
acting was crude and violent. The part of 
the mother was so over-played as to offer 
an explanation of why the boy left home. 
Many of the parts seemed miscast but Arthur 
Hambling as the boy’s father and Ian 
Ainsley as a hardened gunman were always 
interesting and so to a lesser degree was 
Gina Rohan asthe terrorist leader. H.G.M. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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OPERA HOUSE 


Right: 
BERYL GREY 


who has the principal réle of “Death” 
in “ Donald of the Burthens,” the new 
Massine ballet which had its first per- 
formance on 12th December. The 
music is specially composed by Ian 
Whyte, and the scenery and costumes 
are by Robert Macbride and Robert 
Colquhoun. (Portrait by Derek Allen) 


Below: 
“BILLY BUDD” 


The main deck of H.M.S. “ Indomit- 
able” during the battle scene. Benjamin 
Britten’s brilliantly successful new 
opera, which had its premiére on Ist 
December, is fully reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue. (Picture by Roger Wood) 











New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


“ The Importance of Wearing Clothes ” 
(New Boltons) 


HE world premiere of The Importance 

of Wearing Clothes, described as “a 
new morality play ” and “ an intriguing piece 
of satire,’ by Lawrence Langner, was pre- 
sented on 10th December. 

The legend of Lady Godiva is a standing 
temptation to facetious people but it has 
proved difficult material to those of serious 
purpose. Tennyson’s poem on the subject 
opens with one of his bad lines but it is 
dignified and plausible. The present hand- 
ling of the subject is quite the reverse. It 
departs from tradition in its characterisation 
and much is sacrificed to excite mirth. It 
would be bootless now to count the cost. 

The American author sees Godiva as a 
winsome, wilful and spoilt young wife who 
rode naked on horseback through Coventry 
in order to pique her doting husband and 
punish him for not agreeing to her plans 
with sufficient alacrity. Leofric, Earl of 
Mercia, is shown as a mild-mannered and 
rather exquisite young ruler. “ Peeping 
Tom” is the hotly inhibited chaplain to 
_ Earl Godwin, King Edward the Confessor is 


a worldly-minded wag, and the Mayor of 
Coventry is a pantomime comic. 

Joan Miller played the arch Godiva in 
manner to win a mixture of sympathy and 
gratitude. Eileen Stevens was her beautiful 
niece who was also called upon to suffer 
in the cause of what was offered as wit. 
Stanley van Beers had the odd responsibility 
as Earl Godwin of retaining a link with 
serious records. Derrick de Marney invested 
Leofric with a high degree of civilised charm. 
The greatest offender tut the one most easy 
to forgive was Julian d’Albie as Edward the 
Confessor. He was so awfully funny. 

Peter Cotes’ direction kept the action brisk 
and Richard Lake’s setting was most 
pleasant. H.G.M. 


“The Day’s Mischief ” (Duke of York's) 
ESLEY STORM’S new play is an up-to- 
date piece of theatre of enthralling 
interest. It gives a tragic and mysterious 
turn to a school-girl’s first love. This is 
faintly reciprocated by its object—a school- 
master who has been happily married for 
twenty years to a childless woman whose 
mind is bent on withdrawing him and herself 
from the social life of the provincial town 
(Continued on pzge 28) 
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WILBUR EVANS as Emile de Becque and MARY MARTIN as Ensign Nellie 
Forbush in the opening scene of the show. Emile is singing “Some Enchanted 
Evening.” 


“South Pacific” 


ry 
at Drury Lane Theatre 
CENES from the latest successful American musical to reach these shores. “ South 
Pacific’ has been an immediate triumph at the Lane, while Mary Martin has 
been hailed on all sides for her entrancing performance. Adapted by Oscar 
Hammerstein 2nd and Joshua Logan from James A. Michener’s novel, “ Tales of the 
South Pacific,” this musical play owes much to the lovely Rodgers-Hammerstein 
numbers, which are now on everyone’s lips. Joshua Logan has staged the show, with 
Jo Mielziner scenery and lighting. (Pictures by Angus McBean) 
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Emile with his two children, Ngana (Patricia 
Lowi, left) and Jerome (John Levitt, right). 
As yet Nellie does not know that de Becque 
has these two children or that he had a 
Polynesian wife who died some time ago. 





Ensign Nellie Forbush, 
an American Army 
nurse, has difficulty in 
understanding Emile’s 
servant Henry (Michael 
Mellinger). She is on a 
visit to Emile de Becque’s 
home and is very much 
in love with this middle- 
aged planter who came 
to the South Seas years 
before after he had 
caused the death of a 
man in France in tragic 
circumstances. The story 
of South Pacific is set 
during the war and the 
action takes place on 
two islands in the South 
Pacific. 








Above: The colourful scene in which “ Bloody Mary,” the native woman (Muriel Smith), 

tries to sell grass skirts to the American naval and military personnel. In the background 

can be seen the outline of the other island, Bali Ha’i, which is out of bounds for the men. 

Below: The rousing song called “ There’s Nothing Like a Dame,” in which the American 
sailors lament the absence of feminine society. 











As though in answer to the sailors’ song a bevy of attractive nurses pass by on a “ keep-fit ” 
outing. On the left (in white cap) is Luther Billis (Ray Walston), the irrepressible ring- 


leader of the men who, in the absence of any action against the Japanese, find life on the 
island aimless and tedious. 


Nellie, who is very 
popular with the 
sailors as a_ thor- 
oughly “good sort,” 
has a little joke with 
Luther Billis. On 
the left is Bill Nagy 
as “Stewpot.” 





Three glimpses of another roman- 
tic interlude between Emile and 
Nellie. Previous to this had come 
the scene in which Nellie had 
sung her big number, “ ’m Gonna 
Wash That Man Right Outa My 
Hair.” While Nellie had been 
shampooing her hair under the 
make-shift shower in the clearing, 
Emile had come along. Now he 
teases her and in the picture below 
gives a spirited imitation of Nellie 
drying her hair. But Nellie’s 
happiness is short-lived, for Emile 
tells her about his Polynesian wife 
and children and she leaves him 
feeling that she could not consent 
to marry him. 








Captain George Brackett of the 
U.S. Navy (Hartley Power) has 
a plan for defeating the Japan- 
ese submarine activities which 
he discusses with Comdr. Wil- 
liam Harbison (John McLaren). 
Below: The stormy scene with 
Emile who has been asked by 
the Captain, since he knows the 
area so well, to go with Lieut. 
Joseph Cable of the Marines 
(Peter Grant, left) to an adja- 
cent island to pass on secret 
information about the enemy’s 
movements. Emile does not 
consider the war is his concern, 
and refuses. Later, however, 
when he realises that Nellie has 
decided not to marry him, he 
changes his mind and agrees 
to go. 





Lt. Cable has paid a visit to 
Bali Ha’i and there met Liat 
(Betta St. John), the lovely 
daughter of “Bloody Mary.” 
They fall in love and later in an 
appealing scene Liat and her 
mother and Cable sing “Happy 
Talk.” Cable, however, decides 
that he cannot marry Liat 
and bids her a tender farewell 
before going off on the danger- 
ous mission with Emile, in 
which he loses his life. After 
Emile has gone away Nellie 
realises how much she loves 
him and when hostilities break 
out she fears she will never see 
him again. She takes his chil- 
dren under her wing, but imme- 
diately following the scene 
below Emile returns from the 
dead and all ends happily. 





‘Billy Budd °—an English Opera Triumph 


T is matter for patriotic pride that 
Benjamin Britten has won so high a place 

in the world of opera and Ist December, 
1951, when Billy Budd was first performed, 
is a date to be remembered. The work is 
based on the last story which came from the 
pen of Herman Melville, who died forgotten 
in 1891 but whose work has _ received 
considerable attention in the last twenty 
years. This story has recently been presented 
in dramatic form on Broadway. It is woven 
around Melville’s affectionate memories of 
‘one Jack Chase, a veritable “ handsome 
sailor,” who won his admiration when he 
was himself a young seaman before the mast. 
Action takes place in that critical year in 
the history of the British Navy, 1797, shortly 
after the trouble at Spithead and the mutiny 
at The Nore. We are aboard H.M.S. 
“ Indomitable,” which has been obliged to 
put to sea short of her proper complement 
of men. The homeward-bound “ Rights of 
Man” is sighted, hailed and boarded and 
three men are taken from her and arbitrarily 
enlisted. Two of them are resentful but the 
third, Billy Budd, accepts his fate with some 
enthusiasm and his ringing cry “ Good-bye 
to you, Rights of Man,” albeit sternly 
checked by an officer, has no_ insidious 
ambiguity. Billy is comely, strong, tall and 
skilful. His only blemish is an inability to 
produce his voice in moments of sudden 
excitement. This is true to life and fable 
and seems only to bring him nearer to ideal 
perfection. The element of “ Morality ” 
enters; the conflict between Good and Evil. 
Evil is represented by Claggart, Master-at- 
Arms, who hates at sight his opposite in the 
form of Billy Budd and plots his destruction. 
He accuses him, without much plausibility, 
before the Captain of endeavouring to incite 
mutiny. Captain Vere summons both men 
to his cabin and then, strong in his faith in 
Billy’s loyalty, orders Claggart to repeat his 
accusation. When this is done, he looks to 
Billy Budd for a prompt and satisfactory 
repudiation. But Billy is literally struck 
dumb by this display of perfidy by a senior 
to whom he has always given obedience. 
Unable to speak, he crosses and strikes 
Claggart, who falls dead. By what physical 
process his pulse was stopped one can but 
wonder. Billy Budd's fate is now fixed. He 
has earned the death sentence twice over. A 
court-martial is but the occasion for gentle- 
manly regret. The entire ship’s company is 


summoned at dawn to witness his hanging. 
His last words are “ Starry Vere—God bless 
you.” This story, by means of a prologue 
and epilogue, is presented as from the 
memory of Captain “ Starry ” Vere, who is 
much troubled by it. 

The libretto by E. M. Forster and Eric 
Crozier has done nothing to heighten the 
drama; the music has done that. It is 
strange to see the distinguished name of Mr. 
Forster in this connection. One thinks of 
him as sparing of words, original, far-sighted 
and humane. As a librettist, he could only 
be sparing of words. Melville’s prose has 
been broken down to a commonplace level. 
Another distinguished artist, John Piper, has 
arranged the scenery and costumes. The 
theme limits invention and we have the ship, 
the whole ship and nothing but the ship. 
Costumes give delight. The combined 
effect, under Basil’s Coleman’s most able 
production, astonishes by its perfect com- 
petence to stir imagination and control 
emotion. There are no excrescences and. 
although the action is broadened to include 
an engagement with a French warship and 
lesser incidents in the life of the Navy, focus 
is continually placed on the opposition of 
Good and Evil, lifted to cosmic significance 
by the power of the music. There is nothing 
that could be called a tune and no recog- 
nisable shanty emerges from the _ hold 
wherein the mariners sprawl and sing, but 
we never doubt that a watery waste lies 
beyond and there seems to be salt in the air. 

Benjamin Britten himself conducted and 
his brilliant control of the orchestra main- 
tained the required atmosphere and the 
emotional tensions and withal allowed the 
words to be distinguished. Unforgettable 
was the passage following the court-martial, 
after Captain Vere had gone to tell Billy 
Budd his sentence and the stage was empty. 
The spot-light on the closed door was 
theatrical but opera is nothing if not 
theatrical and the sense of crisis evoked by 
Mr. Britten’s chords was tremendous. 

The chief character is Captain Vere and 
Peter Pears made him a very gentlemanly 
figure. For Good and Evil, a light baritone 
and a heavy bass were used. Theodor Upp- 
man came from America to supply the light 
baritone, which was exceedingly pleasant; 
he had the.exact appearance and manner for 
Billy Budd. Frederick Dalberg acted well 
as the sinister Claggart. H.G.M. 





Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 
Correspondent _— 


AST month we were talking of the 
terrible little comedies that have taken 
over the Broadway stages, many with 
unrenewed movie contract names: in the 
leads, and this month, we can only report 
the procession is continuing with everyone 
almost paralysed by the dullness of this 
incredibly bad theatrical season. That, for 
all our boasting of the vitality of American 
playwrights. 

Ginger Rogers in Love And Let Love has 
already called it quits, having used up its 
advance sale and failing to do any percept- 
ible business over the counter after the 
reviews were read. Ann _ Sothern and 
Robert Cummings have been asked to con- 
sider taking salary cuts, indicating their 
play, Faithfully Yours, has heard the death 
rattle. Melvyn Douglas and Signe Hasso 
are just about squeezing by with Glad 
Tidings, leaving that modest two-character 
trifle, The Fourposter, starring Jessica Tandy 
and Hume Cronym, the belle of the box 
office. 

This observer found two of the recent 
entries, | Am A Camera, by John van 
Druten, and Gigi, Anita Loos’ adaptation of 
Colette’s novel, easier to take than any of 
the above, but it is by no means part of a 
unanimous reaction. 

Gigi, produced by Gilbert Miller, was 
familiar story-wise, the French motion pic- 
ture having had considerable success in the 
“Art” houses last year, but there is some- 
thing evergreen about the conceit: Gigi, the 
sixteen year old schoolgirl, is being brought 
up by her grandmother and aunt to be a 
grande cocotte—this with all the loving 
care, shrewdness and clucking that usually 
goes into the marrying off of a child. This 
reversal of the norm is good for constant 
chuckles despite its tenuousness and the not 
particularly piquant adaptation by Miss 
Loos, the credit belonging to the almost all- 
British cast working under the French 
director, Raymond Rouleau. The atmos- 
phere is probably more British character 
comedy than enchanting French impudence, 
but there is no denying the production has 
a flavour, if not exactly the right one. And 
to Mr, Miller goes the credit for sparing 
nothing in bringing his elegant good taste 
to the theatre. He has at least a half dozen 


E Mawby Green 


Audrey Hepburn and Cathleen Nesbitt in Gilbert 
Miller’s charming presentation of ‘* Gigi.” 


(Picture by Eileen Darby) 


truly French curtains for use between 
scenes; has denied the designer, Raymond 
Sovey, nothing in creating his upper and 
lower class, turn-of-the-century settings, and 
with the exquisite costumes and music, Gigi 
is a most festive evening in the theatre, 
designed to give all the feeling of well-being, 
at least, for a few hours. 

The critical response to this frivolous bit 
of fluff was decidely mixed, but there was 
no disagreement as to Audrey Hepburn, 
making her American deput in the title réle 
after some minor stage and film work 
abroad. Everyone fell in love with her— 
so pert and provocative, gawky and sexy, is 
she. Hailed as a major personality dis- 
covery, billing above the play was hers after 
the notices, with the management concen- 
trating their advertising campaign around 
their most attractive new star. 

Although a sliver of a red-head, Julie 
Harris, did not get the star treatment for her * 
eye-opening performance in [° Am .A 
Camera, she received certified endorsement 
from the critics—ecstatic confirmation of 
her wonderfully varied talent, placing her 
right at the head of the list as the best young 








tchoes from Broadway (Contd.) 


American actress. It is incredible to think 
that only two seasons ago she was winning 
prizes as a twelve year old tomboy-in-a- 
turmoil in The Member of the Wedding and 
today she is carrying off with equal distinc- 
tion and éclat a rootless, English sophisti- 
cate of vagrant virtue. Mr. van Druten 
originally offered the part to the husky- 
voiced, sexually insinuating Joan Green- 
wood, but she did not feel the character of 
Sally Bowles was the right one to serve as 
her introduction to American theatregoers, 
so Miss Greenwood’s refusal made possible 
Miss Harris’ triumph, and she without a 
single outward attribute for the part. Call 
it casting against type but her performance 
could not ring truer and the word “genius” 
was carefully bestowed upon her by the 
New York Times. 

This play with the odd title is based on 
Christopher Isherwood’s “ Berlin Stories,” 
and it comes from Mr. Isherwood, who, as 
the leading male character in the play, 
claims he is like a camera with the shutter 
open, taking pictures of people and events 
in Berlin of the 1930's, just before the rise 
of the Hitler régime when the anti-Semitic 
riots were beginning. This photographic 
technique calls for extra sharpness in 
character delineations and observations 


done with the greatest detachment and it is 


generally agreed Mr. van Druten achieves 
his end, but with the necessary loss in sym- 
pathy or compassion, which goes so far in 
luring a wide audience into liking a play. 
As it is now seen, | Am a Camera is a 
character study of Sally Bowles, a girl who 
fled from the respectability of her English 
family to live the Bohemian life in Berlin— 
to wallow in her sophistication, her sensual- 
ity, her insecurity and her loneliness—an 
egocentric drifter unmindful of the 
rumblings against humanity about her. It 
is an accurate camera portrait and symbol 
of the prevalent public apathy in those times 
which made Hitler possible—but nothing 
more. No personal comment from the 
author in the form of dramatic irony or new 
insight in his hindsight. 


But whatever the faults, and a lack of 
action and plot was also charged up against 
it by some, J] Am A Camera is stimulating, 
mature and intriguing enough to ensure the 
producers, Gertrude Macy and Walter 
Starcke, of a profitable engagement. 

To return to the horrors, John C. Wilson 
and H. M. Tennent, Ltd., put us right back 
on the rack with their production of Andre 
Roussin’s Nina, adapted by Samuel Taylor, 
with Gloria Swanson, David Niven and 
Alan Webb starring as wife, lover and hus- 
band, respectively. A dull talk-trap with a 
few desperate bedroom farce capers thrown 
in, it revolves around Mr. Webb's plan to 
first shoot the lover (Act One); poison his 
wife (Act Two); commit suicide (Act Three), 
with the curtain finding the three inextric- 
ably bound together. 

That Alan Webb was able to create a new 
and hilarious caricature of a cuckold with 
only the feeblest assistance from the authors 
was duly recorded and praised by all. Even 
David Niven managed to hold up well in a 
stock part in this, his first stage appearance, 
but the glamourous Miss Swanson seemed 
completely out of her glory. Not that it 
wasn't expected, for when Nina was practis- 
ing in Philadelphia, Miss Swanson gave out 
a front page desire to leave the play there. 
saying the part and the lines were not good 
and she was doing nothing her understudy 
couldn't do as well. Nobody bothered to 
disagree. 

And then, there was Herman Shumlin’s 
production of the London success, To 
Dorothy, A Son. It was tinkered with for 
American consumption—the character of 
Alice’s American fiancé being written in for 
one thing—but the million dollar inherit- 
ance gimmick proved much too ancient for 
healthy resurrection. Ronald Howard, how- 
ever, made a most favourable impression on 
his first visit in the r6dle originated by 
Richard Attenborough, and although Hildy 
Parks was probably below par in Yolande 
Donlan’s part, it is doubtful if even Judy 
Holliday, who knows all about being born 
yesterday, could have laugh-fed this drawn 
out pregnancy to a successful birth, without 
some desperate slappings on the bottom. 
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Whispers from 
the Wings sy cocker-on 


OT since Ruth Draper came to England 

has a one-man show stirred such interest 

as the readings from Dickens which Emlyn 
Williams is now giving at the Duchess. 

Mr. Williams has been fascinated by 
Dickens since his schooldays, but only 
thought about performing extracts from the 
novels after reading favourite passages to 
his sons at bed-time by the fire on winter 
evenings. Then, by way of an experiment, 
in America, he read from Bleak House in a 
television programme. On his return to this 
country he was asked to take part in an all- 
star charity show—Merely  Players—at 
Drury Lane and chose to read Bleak House 
again, but this time he_ presented the 
material by impersonating the author and 
borrowing from the Dickens House in 
Bloomsbury the reading desk which the great 
novelist used for his one-man performances. 

So encouraging was the reception given to 
the Bleak House reading, though it lasted 
no more than eleven minutes, that Mr. 
Williams decided to prepare a full-length 
programme consisting of six different works. 
While convalescing after the illness which 
followed his appearance in Accolade, Mr. 
Williams worked on his programme and 
cleverly adapted selections so that no one 
in the audience would feel “out of it,” 
though they may never have read the com- 
plete work. Refusing to assume that 
anyone had previously read Dickens, Mr. 
Williams ingeniously linked various passages 
together so that each item was easily under- 
stood and appreciated on its own account. 

The result surpassed all expectations. He 
never imagined audiences would clamour 
for seats and cause “ House Full” boards 
to be displayed even at matinees. There is 
a universal appeal about the programme, 
which contains something for everyone—the 
satire of Our Mutual Friend, the sentimen- 
tal comedy of Dombey And Son, the farce 
of Bob Sawver’s Party; the macabre atmos- 
phere of The Signalman, the fantastical 
sentimental comedy of Mister Chops or the 
drama of A Tale of Two Cities. | What 
other writer has displayed so vast a range 
of expression? 

Visiting a legitimate theatre one expects 
to see a play. but why, asks Mr. Williams, 
should the entertainment presented on those 
boards always take the form of a play? 
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(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


Emlyn Williams as Charles Dickens 


After all, Mary Martin would not startle us 
by leaving musical comedy to sing songs at 
a music hall. Mr. Williams is doing precisely 
the same thing in another department of the 
theatre, by temporarily ignoring the usual 
play-formula favoured by the dramatist and 
creating a one-man theatre of his own, with- 
out supporting cast or surrounding scenery. 
After speaking some 14,000 words a night, 
one would expect to find Mr. Williams over- 
come by fatigue. On the contrary he finds 
the experience far less exhausting than 
appearing in a play with other artists. He 
has no responsibility to other members of 
the cast, no cues or properties to worry 
about and no anxiety concerning scenes that 
might rely entirely upon the split second 
timing of a noise-off. He has only himself 
to consider. If he happens to make a verbal 
slip he can easily get out of the difficulty 
without causing embarrassment to others. 
For the first time in his life this actor- 
author is in a position to give a show for 
any charity that happens to appeal to his 
sympathy, without having to enlist the co- 
operation of others. In the spring, after a 
visit to America, he hopes to give a series of 
charity shows in Geneva and in Wales, 
before giving a full-length solo performance 
of Bleak House at the Edinburgh Festival. 





Personalities from 


Norman Evans, famous Lancashire comedian of Cherry Lind, a charming Cinderella at the 
Stage and radio fame, in “ Humpty Dumpty,” Princes. This is her first appearance in a 
this years London Palladium ‘pantomime London pantomime, though she is well 
presented by Val Parnell. Norman is one of the known in the provinces where, for the past 
finest and funniest “Dames” in the business. four years, she has been a Principal Boy. 


Left: 
*¢ Robinson 


Crusoe on Ice” 


The three stars of the 
£120,000 pantomime at 
the Empire Pool, Wem- 
bley (Left to right): 
Daphne Walker, who 
is ‘ Crusoe,” Heinie 
Brock (first American 
to play the Dame—he 
is “* Crusoe’s mother ”’) 
and Sheila Hamilton, 
who _ plays’ “ Polly 
Perkins.” 


(A Wembley Stadium 
Picture) 





the Christmas Shows 


Alice Farrar and James Carter, two of the Twenty-three-year-old Jean Carson, who makes 

principals in Claude Langdon’s third ice her West End pantomime debut as Principal Boy 

pantomime, “Puss in Boots on Ice,” at in Emile Littler’s “ Aladdin” at the London 
Empress Hall. Casino. 


Right: 


Harringay 
Circus 


The Francescos—“‘the 
funniest clowns on 
earth” -— return with 
entirely new and 
original routines of 
riotous revelry and 
inspired idiocy in Tom 
Arnold's fifth Annual 
Christmas Circus at 
Harringay Arena. 
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A Tennessee Williams Disciple 
by Eric Johns 


HERE is something about a Tennessee 

Williams play that fascinates our leading 
producers and inspires them to do their best 
work. John Gielgud produced The Glass 
Menagerie, Laurence Olivier directed A 
Streetcar Named Desire and now Peter 
Glenville has returned after two years in 
America to stage Summer and Smoke, which 
gives Margaret Johnston the chance of her 
life as the frustrated clergyman’s daughter 
in a small town in the Deep South. 

Tennessee Williams has no more devoted 
a disciple than Mr. Glenville, who was 
eager to produce Summer and Smoke over 
here because he felt that the characters 
would be more easily understood than those 
in the author’s previously seen plays. The 
unhappy heroines of The Glass Menagerie 
and A Streetcar Named Desire, so memor- 
ably acted in London by Helen Hayes and 
Vivien Leigh, are not the sort of women 
encountered in this country. They are relics 
of the decayed land-owning aristocracy of 
America that received its death blow after 
the Civil War. Mr. Williams is intrigued 
by the nostalgia and sadness of the South, 
and on that account it is essential to know 
something of the background of those earlier 
characters in order to fully appreciate them. 

With Alma Winemiller, in Summer and 
Smoke, it is different. She might be the 
unloved daughter of a parson in any English 
cathedral town. Her roots are not essentially 
in Mississippi soil. She might just as easily 
have been reared in Dorset or Lincoln. 

Mr. Glenville has been captivated by the 
work of Tennessee Williams because this 
young American man-of-the-theatre uses far 
more than the spoken word to express 
himself. His plays employ décor, lighting 
and music to evoke the mood required for 
any particular scene or situation. He 
incorporates stimulating effects in his plays, 
which are obviously written to be performed 
in a theatre rather than read in an arm- 
chair. 

“ His plays appeal to me very strongly,” 
confessed Mr. Glenville, ‘ because they 
challenge the realistic conventions of the 
theatre. Tennessee has an impressionistic 
approach and hates the cumbersome realism 
of the old-fashioned box-set with its three 
walls and a ceiling. His plays, often 
performed in a skeleton setting that can 
suggest so many different places by a mere 


Peter Glenville 
(Portrait by Robin Adler) 


change of the lighting-plot, are a producer's 
dream, because the author bears imaginative 
effects in mind when actually writing the 
script. They are not superimposed after- 
wards by a director wishing to attract 
attention by the novelty of his treatment. 
“These American plays call for acting 
which possesses an elemental and emotional 
sincerity because the characters seem to be 
the result of a young emotional urge. 
Generally speaking those in European plays 
are controlled by what one might describe 
as civilisé mental processes—a sophistication 
that comes of the mind. On that account 
it is often difficult to cast the plays of T. S. 
Eliot or Anouilh in New York, and for the 
same reason it is not easy to find actors in 
London able to impart the essential qualities 
required for interpreting the work of O'Neill, 
Thornton Wilder or Maxwell Anderson, to 
say nothing of Tennessee himself. 
“Because Tennessee happens to have 
created wistful, unhappy, unloved women in 
three plays so far staged in London, he has 
rather unfairly been accused of repetition. 


(Continued on page 28) 








Pictures by 
Houston-Rogers 


JOYCE CAREY 
as Alice Winter 
and JACK HUL- 
BERT as James 
Winter, J.P. 


pues 


* The White Sheep of the Family ”’ 


at the Piccadilly 


HIS amusing comedy by L. du Garde Peach and Ian Hay tells the story of a family 

of crooks who carry on their illegal occupation from their elegant home in 
Hampstead under the cloak of unimpeachable respectability. For the head of the house 
is a J.P. and a churchwarden, and the vicar is a constant visitor at the house. But things 
go wrong when the son Peter, a brilliant forger of bank notes, meets the nice daughter 
of an eminent police officer and decides to go straight. 


There is, however, a twist in the tail of this slick comedy which has more than a hint 
of irony, and so persuasive is this family of Winters, whose gifts range from pick-pocketing 
to large scale jewel robbery, that there must be few in the audience who leave the theatre 


without feeling in their pockets to see if their watches and other valuables are still 
with them! 


A lively cast extract every ounce of fun out of this topsy turvy theme and it is good 
to see Jack Hulbert back on the stage in the West End. John Fernald produces and the 
attractive decor is by Michael Weight. 
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Vicar: 1 can’t remem- 
ber what I came to 
see you about. 


It is nine o'clock 
one August even- 
ing in the Winters’ 
Hampstead house. 
The absent-minded 
Vicar pays a call 
but forgets the 
reason. L. to R.: 
Sonia Williams as 
Pat Winter, James 
Winter's daughter, 
Denys __ Blakelock 
as the Vicar and 
Cyril Chamberlain 
as Sam _ Jackson, 
one of Mr. Win- 
ter’s cronies. 


Below: We get a surprise when we discover 

that Pat has skilfully extracted the Vicar’s 

watch while handing him a cup of coffee. 

Her father takes her to task over this 
unethical proceeding. 








Sam Jackson: Blimey, where did you get these? 


The respected Mr. Winter hands over the pro- 

ceeds of his most recent “job,” and even Sam 

Jackson, the “fence,” is astonished by the 
magnificence of the haul. 











James Winter: What he can 
have is the respect of his 
fellow-workers. 


Peter (Derek Blomfield), 
the white sheep of the 
family, calls next morn- 
ing to explain that he is 
giving up crime and 
henceforth will lead the 
blameless life of a bank 
clerk. This his father 
considers a terrible aff- 
ront to their honourable 
profession, but the family 
are not surprised to hear 
that there is a girl in the 
case. 


James Winter: Am I church- 
warden for nothing? 


That evening the Winters 
prepare to receive Peter's 
young lady. Meantime 
Assistant Commissioner 
John Preston has paid a 


social call and it would 
seem the family are as 
well thought of by the 
police as by the Church. 


Vicar: I hope you had a nice 
honeymoon. 


Peter: We're not married yet. 


The Vicar remembers at 
last that Peter had called 
on him about his forth- 
coming wedding, but is a 
little premature in think- 
ing the young couple are 
already married. But the 
Winters’ consternation 
knows no bounds when 
they discover that Peter's 
fiancée, Angela, is none 
other than the daughter 
of Assistant Commis- 
sioner Preston. 

















Sam Jackson: What is your line? 
Sam Jackson pays an inopportune visit and mistakes Angela for one of the gang. 


Janet: You know everything, sir 
Janet the maid (Brenda Bancroft) has ostensibly 
been saved from delinquency by the outwardly 
respectable Winters, but under their expert tuition 
she is on the way to becoming a first-class pick- 
pocket. 
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Pat: So there is a mystery . . . I'll find out 


The previous night, though it would be 

unfair to divulge his plan, James Winter 

has broken into Peter's bank and has 

found that someone had been there 

before him. Pat, too, is mystified about 
her future sister-in-law. 














James: Everything is dark, you creep up the stairs Angela: Where did you get them? 


At last the mystery is cleared up. Angela is revealed as the unknown burglar who has been 

alarming the crime fraternity by returning the proceeds of her daring robberies. And 

Angela is equally surprised to discover the true backgound of the Winter family and is soon 
comparing notes and admiring James’ marvellous set of tools. 





The pases cndine, The white sheep has returned to the black fold and James Winter 

toasts the engaged couple, at the same time paying tribute to the honourableness of their 

profession, which he very easily proves is an asset to society that really hurts no-one, not 
even the insurance companies! 
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New Shows Reviewed (Conic.) 


whither his work has brought them. Three 
unusual features, not all on reflection easy 
to accept, make first rate drama out of a 
fundamentally ordinary story. These are the 
wife’s early decision to combat the girl and 
her maliciously skilful attack; the curious 
mental aberration of the girl’s aunt and her 
interference between the parties; and the 
girl’s unexplained neglect to allay the 
anxiety of her parents when she stays three 
days and nights away from home. How- 
ever, the casting is so apt, and Norman 
Marshall’s production so finished, that the 
whole result is accepted without question as 
a genuine slice of what might easily be real 
life. There are two interior sets, instead of 
only one, another attraction. They are by 
Michael Weight and are very nice sets. But 
they indicate that the girl’s father, who is a 
newspaper-leader-writer, is in a lower income 
group than an_ assistant schoolmaster. 
Perhaps only the Tax Office could speak 
with authority, but meanwhile we are left to 
assume that the schoolmaster’s jealous wife 
was the only child and heiress of some 
wealthy industrialist. 

Walter Fitzgerald brought the journalist 
truly to life in a particularly fine perform- 
ance. Beatrix Lehmann gave a sinister twist 
to the funny aunt of fiction and made a 
strong impact on the imagination. Muriel 
Pavlow, as the school-girl whose disappear- 
ance starts the drama and whose reappear- 
ance ends it, was completely convincing. 
Nuna Davey was also very lifelike as the 
girl’s mother. lan Hunter held up skilfully 
the somehow not so likely character of the 
schoolmaster and Catherine Lacey, as his 
wife, gave a very clever performance— 
particularly in the first scene. 

H.G.M. 


“ Mother Goose ” (Unity) 

OTHER GOOSE, a political pantomime, 

opened on 14th December. It is a 
home-made product through and through 
and gives much satisfaction on that account. 
It is, in addition, a thoroughly pleasing show, 
put over with Unity’s customary high spirits. 
The script is by Eric Paice, the music by 
David George, settings by Peter Lukush and 
costumes by Bernard Sarron. Production 
had been in the capable hands of Alfie Bass. 
Will Stampe, who played Mother Goose, 
was a tower of strength. Indeed he would 
have been this in a professional company. 
Heinz Bernard doubled with success as a 
spivvy tradesman and the demon king. 
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A debtor nation’s resentment towards its 
creditor was turned to comical account, and 
so was the plight of the old upper classes. 
“The Stately Homes of England” was, 
perhaps, the most amusing number. 
Dorothy Brewster, Phyllis Brown and 
Margot Garber, as three assorted American 
cuties, and Bruce Taylor and Bernard Cons, 
as the old Etonian element, were well up 
among the high spots of the evening. 

H.G.M. 


Uday Shankar (Princes) 
NDIAN Dance has become so regular a 
visitor to the London stage that it is 
familiar enough an idiom for us to distin- 
guish and appreciate the different interpre- 
tations of similar themes by different com- 
panies. Uday Shankar and his dancers offer 
a colourful programme with less of the 
symbolic gestures of traditional Indian dance 
and more of the simpler mime and story 
ballets. The staging and lighting are often 
crude, but the ballets are pleasantly con- 
ceived, and the dancers themselves as lyrical 
and expressive as any we have seen recently. 
A war dance between the gods spendidly 
performed with more than the bare minimum 
of strength and aggressiveness gives us 
realism in plenty. Uday Shankar in his rare 
solo pieces is fascinating to watch although 
he does not always inspire: his leading lady, 
on the other hand, does so very often. J.H. 


A Tennessee Williams Disciple (Contd.) 
Painters and sculptors can go on using the 
same model, season after season, without 
anyone raising a word of protest, so why 
should the dramatist be criticised for his 
preoccupation with unrequited love?” 

During his two years in America Mr. 
Glenville gained a considerable reputation 
on Broadway as a producer. He was 
responsible for the direction of The 
Browning Version, when Maurice Evans 
played the schoolmaster, created in London 
by Eric Portman. He produced Olivia de 
Havilland and Douglas Watson in Romeo 
and Juliet, using enchanting sets by Oliver 
Messel. But Mr. Glenville’s most sensa- 
tional achievement was his Broadway 
production of The Innocents, a terror play, 
freely adapted by William Archibald from 
the Henry James story, The Turn of the 
Screw. Plans are already afoot for him to 
direct the play in London. Meantime he has 
brought back another script by William 
Archibald called Rickett’s Folly, a musical 
play with a Dickensian flavour. 





This 


was the scene at the Odcon—the ancient and historic Odeon of Herodus Atticus—as 


first-night crowds packed the auditorium for the first performance of a classical Greek tragedy 


at Delphi for 2,000 years. 


The occasion symbolised the restoration of Greek drama, in its 
original setting, to its rightful place in world theatre. 


players of the Greek National Theatre led by Alexandros 
internationally famous. 


** Oedipus Rex’? was presented by the 
Minotis and Katina Paxinou, both 


An Invitation for * Oedipus” 


LEXANDROS Minotis, celebrated Greek 
actor-producer whose Greek National 


Theatre production of O¢cedipus Rex, 
Sophocles’ ancient tragedy, was the highlight 
of Greece’s Delphi Festival, is anxious to 
present Oedipus in London. 

During last autumn the Festival Oedipus 
Rex was spell-binding audiences at the 
ancient Odeon of Herodus Atticus at the 
foot of the Acropolis. 

“The theatrical capital of the Western 
world is today in London—mostly because 
of Olivier—and I would dearly love London 
audiences to see this production of Oedipus, 
says Minotis. 

Katina Paxinou, whose electrifying Jocasta 
counterpoints her husband's Oé¢cdipus, 
returned with him from U.S.A. in mid-May 
to present the performance after living and 
working in the U.S.A. almost continually 
since 1941. Paxinou made her first impact 
on cinema audiences in For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, gaining an Academy Award, and has 
since appeared with her husband in several 
Hollywood films. 


Both are tremendously enthusiastic for the 
restoration of Greek drama—in its original 
setting—to its rightful place in the world 
theatre: The Delphi Festival—first state- 
sponsored festival for nearly 2,000 years— 
was the beginning. 

Offstage, as indeed on, Minotis is 
completely untheatrical: he gives’ the 
impression of a deep culture and a quiet 
charm. His knowledge of world theatre is 
encyclopedic. With true professional 
approach, he has studied technique exhaust- 
ively. To illustrate his rapid fiow of ideas 
he will cite techniques used by all the great 
actors of the past in all nations (our own 
Kean, Macready and Garrick among them) 
and then pause thoughtfully: “... But each 
generation must have its own approach. You 
cannot do other than to express your gener- 
ation, reviving yourself through the play.” 

The Minotis- Paxinou presentation of 
Oedipus has caused a sensation in Greece 
because of the naturalism of its approach. 
This shocked some, accustomed to the 
traditional “ declamatory”’ style. 








An Invitation for Oedipus (Con:c.) 


Minotis’ restrained comment is typical: 
“Some people were surprised that we used 
a natural way of speaking. But we believe 
much more in acting than in recitation.” 

Their version pleased many more, who for 
the first time realised through their interpret- 
ation that Greek classical drama is not a 
matter of the dry bones of the past but of 
the flesh and blood of humanity in all ages. 


Proof of the power of this approach was 
seen in the audience where both men and 
women wept as the tragic climax came. 

Visitors to Delphi and Athens from 
England and America have not, perhaps, 
been so much struck by this interpretation 
alone, which is not for them, reared in a 
different tradition, so novel. What has 
deeply impressed them, however, has been 
the overwhelming impact conveyed of the 
fated nature of Oedipus and the relentless- 
ness of the ancient gods. 

It may be that some of the deep humanity 
of Minotis’ reading of the ancient drama 
comes from his early struggles for recogni- 
tion: the poetic boy incongruously born intoa 
Cretan seafaring family, forced to fight for 
the chance of self-expression, ardently seek- 
ing congenial minds, and at last rising from 
humble beginnings in makeshift provincial 
shows to success in the Greek capital. 

It is likely also that he has been much 
affected, not only by the ancient Greek 
playwrights, whose work is as topical for 
today as for when it was written, but also 
by the creations of another immortal. It is 
through the efforts of Minotis and Paxinou 
that Shakespeare has become as popular in 
Greece as in England. They have, in fact, 
done for our national playwright in their 
country what Olivier has done in ours in 
our day. 

“IT set out to be the interpreter of 
Shakespeare for my generation in Greece,” 
Minotis declares. “ Once Shakespeare was 
only for the intelligentsia here in Athens. 
Today he is box-office. If the theatre wants 


to make money, it puts on Shakespeare. 
The Greek people love the theatre. They 
will make many sacrifices in order to be 
able to go. And the whole standard has 
been raised.” 

Minotis speakes nostalgically of his visits 
to England, which he loves. Just before 
the outbreak of war, Paxinou and Minotis 
were both in England, the one starring as 
Electra (“one of the greatest contributions 
to the theatre of today,” remarked her 
husband, with the impersonality of the 
tribute of one artist to another), and the 
other in Hamlet. 

“The happiest day of my life was when 
I played Hamlet in London in 1939,” Minotis 
reflects. “IT expected disapproval—a 
foreigner’s interpretation of your greatest 
national role must seem strange to English 
audiences, or so it seemed to me. But the 
reception was wonderful. All the critics 
were favourable: James Agate, Desmond 
McCarthy—and above all Charles Morgan, 
to whom I am especially grateful.” 

The essential diffidence of this consider- 
able artist was shown once again when he 
demurred at the suggestion that he might 
play a Shakespearean part in England in 
English. He feels that his very slight accent 
might be a handicap. 

“Shylock, perhaps . . 
would not sound wrong.” 

During the winter, Paxinou and Minotis 
have been in America, to appear in tele- 
vision and to co-operate with the National 
Academy Theatre of America ,where Minotis 
may stage a play. 

They return to present Macbeth in Athens, 
a play which will present this outstanding 
husband-and-wife team with two parts 
remarkably well suited to the particular and 
diverse talents of the partners. 

Still their thoughts return to England. 
And it can be argued that the theatrical 
life of our capital, where Olivier’s Oedipus 
is yet memorable, might be enriched by the 
opportunity to see the production which in 
1951 marked the revival of Greece's ancient 
drama on the international stage. 


For Shylock it 
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Everybody called him Ivor 


by Basil Francis 


HEN Mr. Macqueen-Pope talks about 

the theatre one listens with respect for 
he is a man of wide experience in every 
branch of the complex business, and when 
he writes of one of the greatest theatrical 
personalities of the century he is sure of an 
immense following. In his new book /vor* 
he tells the Novello saga in over five hundred 
crowded pages, and to the multitudes who 
knew Ivor vicariously from gallery, pit, 


The late Ivor Novello in ‘ King’s Rhapsody ”’- 
favourite portrait. 


stalls, or stage-door queue he brings a vivid 
portrait of the man who strove, suffered, and 
achieved so much. 

As we turn the pages and read the story, 
enriched with scores of illustrations (many 
of them from Ivor’s personal albums and 
never before published) we begin to get an 
entirely new conception of him in all his 
varying moods, for his biographer is no 
hypocrite and makes no attempt to gloss 
over his hero’s failures and personal short- 
comings. We see the great man—for no-one 
will deny his stature—as the pin-up boy of 





* IVOR: The Story of an Achievement, 
Macqueen-Pope; W. H. Allen, 22/6 net. 


by W. 
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the gallery first-night girls; as the restless 
seeker after perfection, abhorring the second 
rate; in the unaccustomed role of hard- 
headed (and at times stubborn) man of big 
business whose judgment on more than one 
occasion confounded his expert advisers and 
critics. We listen, unwillingly, to his 
hysterical sobbing in the prison cell, and see 
him, latterly, withdrawing into that slightly 
melancholy, mystically Celtic inner self 
which even his closest friends failed com- 
pletely to penetrate. We see him in full 
possession of health and vitality pursuing 
eagerly, even desperately, that complete 
happiness and fulfilment which he never 
quite achieved; we gather hushed round his 
deathbed, ‘“‘at the mid hour of night, when 
Stars are weeping .. .,” and we follow him 
at last with heavy hearts as his coffin is 
borne into the lilac-decked chapel .. . 

Yet this is not a sad book, for Ivor 
brought so much happiness to the world, 
and the few dark shadows in his personal 
affairs serve to intensify the brilliance of the 
sunshine in which he otherwise lived. There 
is much in this book about that extraordinary 
creature Mme. Novello Davies—and seldom 
has there been such an amazing contrast 
between brilliant mother and gifted son. 
Iver was a good son to his adored “Mam” 
whom he loved with such tender forbearance 
for her flamboyant excesses. By nature 
deeply sensitive, truly modest and shy, he 
must have suffered greatly at “Madame’s” 
ostentatious exhibitionism, but he never 
showed it in public and even when she 
forced a quarrel on him it was always Ivor 
who stood ready with open arms to dry her 
tears and soothe her tantrums. 

The reader will thrill to the stories, 
known previously only to the few, behind 
the glittering row of Novello successes; the 
anxious moments, the audacious ultimatum 
delivered by a young man with only a few 
pounds in the bank to the head of a manage- 
ment prepared to gamble in thousands. A 
few pounds in the bank, yes—but with the 
unlimited capital of his own genius to 
multiply them a thousandfold. Much of 
Mr. Macqueen-Pope’s absorbing story is 
history, theatrical and national, and he 
devotes a considerable amount of space (far 
too much in my opinion) to the history of 


(Continued on page 38) 








Readers’ Forum 


Letters for this feature should reach the Editor by the 10th of the month. 
to Miss Pa'iiccia, Miss Rhona Williams and Mr. W. St. John Tayleur. 


The awards of 10/6 go this month 
The views expressed by readers do 


not, of course, necessarily coincide with those of the Editor, but all points of view are welcome. 


ERE are a few New Year's Resolutions 

I should like to see carried out in the 
not too distant future, and, of course, other 
commitments permitting : 

Mr. Gielgud’s (why not Sir John’s?) Iago 
to Sir Ralph’s Othello and Miss Redman’s 
Desdemona. 

Sir Ralph’s long overdue Lear. 

A revival, for perhaps some charity per- 
formance, of Gielgud’s production of The 
Importance of Being Earnest. 

A suitable play, either Classic or Modern, 
figuring Gielgud, Wolfit, Olivier and 
Richardson. This idea will probably always 
remain totally hypothetical, entirely impos- 
sible, and highly exorbitant. 

Mr. Guinness’ Henry V/ at Stratford. 

Vivien Leigh acting with Gielgud. 

Esmond Knight in a really good part, 
where he can use his superb elocution. 

Sir Ralph and Miss Redman in A Pro- 
fessor's Love Story. 

Finally, the insistence that late theatre 
patrons stand, till the interval; and perhaps 
most important of all a solution to the Old 
Vic problems. Let Gielgud “have a go.” 
Roehampton. (Miss) B. Palliccia 


T is time that we stopped decrying the 

dearth of new dramatists, and did some- 
thing to help them learn their craft. A 
would-be playwright is told: * Study Shake- 
speare and Shaw, and do the best you can. 
We can't help you. Dramatists are born 
not made.” Is a young music student, desir- 
ous of learning the elements of musical 
composition, told to “Study Bach and 
Beethoven, and send me your symphony as 
soon as you've finished it”? 

There is expert tuition available for 
actors, producers, stage designers, electri- 
cians . . . but for the playwright—nothing! 

The problem is admittedly a difficult one, 
but I have a suggestion: That the Arts 
Council should sponsor a series of lectures 
by various speakers, each first-class in his 
own sphere. whether he be producer. 
dramatic critic. or actor-manager. Instead 
of the lecturer blandly advising study of the 
classics, I suggest that he should take a 
script which merely shows “ promise” and 
dissect it scene by scene, explaining tech- 
nical faults, and showing point by point 


how the play could be made into “ good 
theatre.” If possible, a stage should be 
available, and a few professional actors who 
could illustrate the lecture. 


Windermere. (Miss) Rhona Williams 


AM so glad that you have reintroduced 

the letter section in Theatre World, as it 
gives me a chance to bring up a point I feel 
strongly on. If, as managers say, there is a 
real shortage of new plays, surely it would 
be better, instead of reviving old successes 
which nearly everybody has seen, to revive 
some of the excellent plays which, in spite 
of good notices, have had undeserved 
failures. There are numerous plays whose 
short runs bore no relation to their real 
merits, and I am sure there would be a big 
public for such plays. Looking back 
through my bound volumes of Theatre 
World, 1 feel that such interesting plays as 
The Little Foxes by Lilian Hellman, The 
Dark River by Rodney Ackland, Old Music 
by Keith Winter, Gallows Glorious by 
Ronald Gow and The Cathedral by Hugh 
Walpole, deserve revival. The Birmingham 
Repertory once tried this idea and their 
season of “ Distinguished Failures” was an 
outstanding success. 
London, N.2. 


W. St. John Tayleur 


’ 


HE controversy in “ Readers’ Forum’ 

regarding Shakespeare _—_ productions 

prompts me to air a personal view on the 
subject in general. 

I have always felt that Shakespeare—or 
for that matter any of the great plavs— 
should be attempted only by the very best 
professional companies. My reasons are 
twofold. 

Firstly, I feel it is akin to sacrilege to 
entrust to other than skilled hands what is 
after all. a very svecialised job, and to me a 
self-imposed policy of denial is amply 
justified by the great joy which accompanies 
the all-too-rare visit of a production of the 
calibre of The Winter's Tale, seen during 
the Festival vear. 

Secondly, the average provincial playgoer, 
who seldom has a chance to witness first- 
rate presentations of Shakesveare, is 
unlikely ever to have the Bard’s immortal 

(Continued on page 34) 











With the enemy at the gates, the old 
Marshal, hero of his country but now 
in a state of advanced senility, is 
brought in to be the pawn in the Prime 
Minister's game of compromise. (L-R): 
Anthony Marlowe as the General, Eric ; 
Portman as the Marshal, Noél Hood tion. 
as the Nurse and Charles Goldner as 
the Prime Minister. 


Pictures by Denis de Marney 


The capital has fallen, but the wily Prime Minister 
has persuaded the Victor to follow his plan and 
so avoid passive resistance among the people. But 
the conqueror soon loses his temper with the 
Marshal, who is quite unaware of the true situa- 
Centre: Cyril Luckham as the Victor, 
Donald Eccles as the Foreign Minister and 
Josephine Griffin as the Marshal’s Daughter. 


“The Moment of Truth ’’ 


Scenes from the new Peter Ustinov play at the Adelphi 


Four years later the tables have turned. The 
General, who, together with the Marshal’s daugh- 
ter’s fiancé, has been fighting for the Resistance, 
returns with the victorious Allies. The Marshal 
and his daughter must pay the penalty for their 
“collaboration.” The former is exiled to an island 
fortress and the girl is imprisoned. Bitterest blow 
of all, her fiancé refuses even to speak to her, 
though she, like her father, had been an unwilling 
participant in recent events. 


The Photographer (Brian Wilde), who 
has played an onlooker’s part in the 
grim tragedy, sees “the moment of 
truth.” The Marshal, stronger in body, 
but suffering from delusions, has been 
living through past battles on the ram- 
parts of his island prison, with the 
kindly nurse always at hand to humour 
him. But when his daughter returns 
to him from her prison sufferings and 
dies in his arms, the old man too has 
his moment of vision. 





> Forum (Contd.) 


qualities revealed by _ school 
amateur performances or the inadequate 
resources of the local “ Rep.” Putting all 
Shakespeare into the same class he dismisses 
it as dull stuff and loses his interest for ever. 
If only the highest standard of production 
could be the initial experience of 
Shakespeare for everyone—however long it 
entailed waiting—I feel that none who came 
would ever turn away. 

I wonder whether other readers share this 
view or whether they think me exception- 
ally intolerant. 


Edinburgh. 


Readers 
or other 


(Miss) Doris Brewster 


ECENTLY, it seems I have been named, 
amongst other things, a “hooligan” 
and “ wrecker with no love of the theatre ” 
by numerous London critics, because I was 
one of the people who booed All The Year 
Round which ran for three performances at 
the Duke of York’s in October. 

My deep interest in and love of the 
theatre causes me to forfeit many meals to 
attend first nights and to suppose there has 
ever been any deliberate campaign to wreck 
a production is nonsense. We went with 
high hopes of being able to cheer a new 
dramatist who had survived a_ provincial 
tour and reached the West End. 

Alas, All The Year Round was far from 
satisfactory. I could weep at the thought of 
time, money and good acting talent being 
wasted on an immature and unintelligent 
play, which could not have lifted its head 
even amongst similar tea-tray matinée plays 
of the °30s. In six years of first nights I 
have rarely been so insulted by a drama- 
tist, and had to pay money for one cliché, 
bad line and empty stage after another. 

Perhaps there are people who agree, but 
who still disapprove of our booing. Had 
we been in New York where the audience 
would have left at the end silently and the 
play immediately withdrawn, no “ distur- 
bance” would be necessary. But in London 
the stalls seem to think they must give 
thanks for their free tickets by applauding 
at the end irrespectively. It is this unintelli- 
gent idiocy which incites the gallery, and 
which encourages the bad practice of the 
last few years known as “nursing” a pro- 
duction. If we have been “ kind” to a bad 
show on a first night, as with some recent 
plays and British musicals, they have been 
nursed for six months or a year losing 
money, and then toured in the unsuspecting 
provinces as a “ two-year London run,” and, 
voila! all losses are recouped. 
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So what is it to be?—kindness to the 
management by applauding, or kindness to 
the author in getting his play off the 
London stage, which it should never have 
reached, before his reputation is scarred 
altogether? It is time that managements 


distinguished between good art and big 


Anthony Field 


business! 
London, W.5. 


LREADY there has been controversy in 

your columns about the Old Vic. But 
what in the world does the Old Vic think 
it is doing now, in allowing Mr. Donald 
Wolfit to resign from the company? Surely 
they have had disputes and resignations 
enough during the last twelve months. In 
June they lost three directors, and much 
prestige in the process. Yet when Mr. 
Wolfit was asked to join the company it 
seemed that all might be set for another 
brifiantly successful season, a season 
including three great tragedies. But now 
there are more disputes, and Mr. Wolfit 
must go. 

The excuse for this is that Mr. Wolfit 
asked leave to miss one performance, and 
that in doing so he would have ignored his 
duty to appear before a public of a few 
hundred people who had booked their seats 
for this one performance. But what about 
the many thousands of people who have 
booked seats to see Mr. Wolfit play King 
Lear and Timon? Has the Old Vic no duty 
to this public? Other actors have been 
engaged to play these parts, but many, like 
myself, must have booked seats to see the 
actor, not the plays. 

We are informed at the same time that 
Mr. Reginald Tate has resigned from the 
company. If the Old Vic feels itself able 
to carry on without actors or producers, let 
it continue with its present policy. If not, 
it is surely time something drastic was done. 


New Barnet. (Miss) Alison M, Hodgson 


AY an American cousin applaud the 

British theatre? I was in London for 
one week in °50 and so privileged to see 
three plays. With limited time, I preferred 
players familiar through movies or reputa- 
tion — like Ralph Richardson, seen in so 
many excellent réles, and John Clements 
(unforgettable in Four Feathers). These 
plays were Home at Seven with Richard- 
son; Beaux’ Stratagem with that delightful 
couple John Clements and Kay Hammond; 
and Jack Buchanan’s latest musical. I found 


all excellent. 
(Continued on page 36) 





The Theatre in the °52’s 


A Review of some of the Year's Interesting Centenaries 


by Geo. J. S. King 


5 AIL, October! when the winter play- 
houses open! When the doors of the 
national academies turn on their ‘ harmon- 
ious hinges’ to take in an English public. 
Hail, ye play-bills; ye chronicles of truth! ” 
Thus Punch saluted the stage in 1852, but 
the national humorous journal was not in 
so kindly a mood throughout the year. 
Under the heading “ Where is the Stage 
going to?” there was lamentation on the 
decline of the drama. ‘“ No one will deny 
that if our actors were better—and, with 
three or four honourable exceptions, they 
couldn't well be worse—the English Stage 
would be in a far better position.” 

The only answer to the problem was, 
apparently, “children or marionettes.” 
Marionettes were, in fact, the sensation of 
the year, and the question was, were they 
a fit entertainment for Queen Victoria? On 
the authority of an eminent court official 
they were not! Colonel Phipps wrote to 
the Queen in March: 

“He has this day visited the Marionette 
Theatre, and feels quite certain not only 
that it would not be a suitable theatre for 
your Majesty to visit, but that your Majesty 
would derive no amusement from it. . 
Colonel Phipps considers ‘Punch’ a much 
more amusing performance.” 

So Royalty confined itself to the “live” 
theatre, at a time when Ellen Kean was 
prominent, and Fanny Kemble was winning 
fame with her Shakespearean readings. 
Dickens was touring the country with a 
mainly literary band of amateur actors, but 
the distinguished novelist was quick to dis- 
cover the merits of a talented professional. 
and he went that year to the Walworth 
Literary Institute “to see a youth rehearse 
who was supposed to have talents for the 
stage.” The youth’s name was John Law- 
rence Toole! 

There were other noted “first appear- 
ances” in 1852. Barry Sullivan made his 
London début as Hamlet (at the Haymarket), 
and Dion Boucicault made his at the Prin- 
cess’s in The Vampire (his own play). It 
was at the Princess's, incidentally, that 
George Bartley made his Jast appearance, 
on 18th December that year, and in his 
farewell speech he remarked: 


“This night, ladies and gentlemen, fifty 
years ago, this very night, the night of the 
week, and the date of the month, I had the 
honour to appear in London, and to make 
my bow before your sires and grandsires.” 

Meanwhile Samuel Phelps, who had per- 
formed the miracle of “making Shakespeare 
pay” at Sadler’s Wells, was seen in several 
Shakespearean réles, a reminder that Phelps 
was the inspiration of Henry Irving, who, at 
the age of fourteen, became a clerk in New- 
gate Street that year. There were “domestic 
storms” at Her Majesty's and at Drury 
Lane; Charles Kean began his spectacular 
revivals at the Princess's with King John; 
the three Keeleys were seen in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor; John Orlando Parry 
began his novel entertainment entitled The 
Portfolio for Children of all Ages; and 
Charles Reade was the author of two plays 
at the Strand, followed by Masks and Faces 
(written in conjunction with Tom Taylor) 
at the Haymarket. 

On the Continent the outstanding event of 
the year was, perhaps, the triumph of Fech- 
ter as Armand Duval in the dramatised 
version of La Dame aux Camélias, which 
brought fame and fortune to Dumas fils. Or 
maybe it was the adroitly-staged scene at 
the Théatre Francais, when the great Rachel, 
after acting in a play of Corneille’s, 
appeared “draped in white, and laurel- 
crowned as the muse of history ” to acclaim 
Louis Napoleon (who had appeared “in 
state” for the occasion) as the Emperor 
Napoleon III. 

Junius Brutus Booth, once the rival of 
Edmund Kean, died on 30th November 
1852. He had spent his latter years in 
America; and an American actor-playwright 
who died that year—on 9th April—was 
John Howard Payne, whose Brutus (with 
Kean in the title rdéle) ran for fifty nights 
at Drury Lane. How many people are 
aware, incidentally, that Payne was the 
author of Home, Sweet Home, which was a 
feature of his opera Clari? 

Samuel James Arnold, who wrote plays 
which were produced at the Haymarket and 
Drury Lane (and who licensed the old 
Lyceum as a theatre) died in 1852. So did 


(Continued on page 37) 








Readers’ Forum (Contd.) 


Our two countries sometimes exchange 
plays but one can’t always see the best of 
British theatre as top stars like Richardson, 
Clements, John Mills, etc., prefer to remain 
at home. Id also like to see Jessie 
Matthews, long a favourite since First A 
Girl and Evergreen. 

We are getting a few of your plays intact, 
To Dorothy, a Son, and the Oliviers in the 
two Cleopatras, and Buchanan, Hugh 
Williams, Robert Morley and John Gielgud 
sometimes Come over. 

I also was intrigued by your very pleasant 
custom of a tea tray on my lap during inter- 
mission. Incidentally, Theatre World comes 
to me from a British friend with whom I 
share a common bond—love for the theatre! 
I hope to come over again one day. 


New York, U.S.A. (Miss) Sylvia Grill 


How long are producers of shows touring 

the provinces going to continue trying 
to make us believe we are going to see a 
performance of the original London com- 
pany? For instance, last week in Carlisle 
Bless The Bride was presented and was 
billed as “the actual Adelphi Theatre pro- 
duction.” After seeing the show I checked 
up on my programme of the performance 
I saw in London. There was only one of 
the original performers in Carlisle, so how 
could it be “the actual- ” ete. 

I know that our little theatre could never 
pay the high fees claimed by the stars, and 
sometimes the artistes we get up here are 
equally as good, but why try to make us 
believe we are getting the stars? We know 
that as soon as a production ends its run 
in London out go the high paid actors and 
in go unknown players no doubt basking in 
reflected glory of appearing in “the actual 
London production.” Which brings to my 
mind another favourite phrase of the pro- 
ducers: and full London Company.” 
Perhaps the members of the said company 
all have their homes in London, but that 
doesn't make them any better than if they 
hailed from any other town. 

Let the producers be honest and leave out 
such trimmings. Let them tell us if it is 
their No. 1 company. which would be the 
best they have on the road. or No. 2 or 
No. 3 company. and so on down the scale. 
Even in Newecastle-on-Tyne, where the big 
theatres can accommodate the shows 
straight from the West End. the casts are 
never complete as the original performances. 
No, the big men in their West End offices 
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think that all the folk in the provinces are 
mugs, but they don’t know how mistaken 
they are. How often have they wondered 
why a show isn’t the success in a certain 
town they thought it should be? Let them 
think deeply and maybe they will find the 
answer in their advertising. 


Carlisle. Richard Gosling 


MAY I, as a pretty constant theatregoer, 
add my voice to the chorus of protests 
about the inaudibility of our modern 
actors? Last week I went to the Old Vic 
to see Othello, and sat up in the gallery. 
Now, the Old Vic is not so large a theatre 
any trained speaker should be able to 
let his smallest whisper be heard up against 
the back wall. But I couldn’t hear—and 
I was fairly near the front. If I hadn't 


known the play pretty well, half the time 
I wouldn’t have known what was being said. 

I will leave undiscussed the question of 
To my mind it was so 
there remained nothing to 


poetry speaking. 
largely absent, 
discuss ! 


London, N.W.6. Rosamond Rubens 


HE Old Vic's choice of plays for this 
season seems to be arousing no little 
controversy. I read one letter to a news- 
paper in November haranguing the dear old 
theatre for choosing plays of “sadism, sex 
and lunacy,” whereas the previous season 
had been all “light and laughter.” Last 
season, no one will deny, was highly enjoy- 
able and contained some beautiful memories 
like the “Come away, death” scene in 
Twelfth Night or the high Falstaff jinks of 
The Merry Wives: but there were no great 
peaks to be reached. Electra came nearest 
to high tragedy, but it was turned in prac- 
tice into something too gentle to be justly 
called so. 

The current season is yet young, but 
already we have had two plays and perfor- 
mances of mighty proportions, which merit 
indeed the name of great tragedy. Theatrical 
history has been made on such peaks as 
King Lear and Othello: to throw in such 
stuff as Tamburlaine and Timon as well is 
generosity indeed. Our theatre needs great 
stuff: we do not find it often outside the 
Old Vic, and the past vear was barren in 
that theatre that takes hard the heart and 
brain. 

One critic wrote of Peggy Ashcroft’s 
Electra that pathos was not enough, and I 

(Continued on facing page) 





The Theatre in the °52’s (Contd. 


William Henry Murray, actor and manager, 
who dramatised the Waverley novels; and 
Gogol, Russian author of that dramatic 
masterpiece The Government Inspector. 
Noted actors and actresses who died that 
year were Laura Addison, Edward Fitz- 
william, Sarah WHarlowe, Robert William 
Honner and William Henry Oxberry. 

Some of the stage celebrities born during 
1852 will be a personal memory to many 
of the present generation. There were, for 
example, George Edwardes (8th October), of 
Gaiety fame; Lady Gregory (15th March), 
dramatist, and the inspiration of Dublin’s 
Abbey Theatre; Sir Augustus Harris, actor 
and dramatist (and architect of the fortunes 
of Drury Lane); George Moore (24th 
February), who turned to play-writing in his 
later years; Louis N. Parker (21st October), 
author of numerous plays; and William Poel 
(22nd July), actor, playwright and stage- 
director, and founder of the Elizabethan 
Stage Society. 

The births of 1852 included also such 
noted actors as William Sydney Penley (19th 
November), Osmond Tearle (8th March), 
and Harry Nicholls; such stars of variety as 
Arthur Roberts (21st September), and 
Charles Coborn (4th August); and such 
eminent actresses as Lily Langtry (13th 
October) and Kate Vaughan. 

In the year 1752, David Garrick was in 
his heyday, and early in the year he pro- 
duced Samuel Foote’s comedy Taste at 
Drury Lane. Fanny Burney. who was born 
on 13th June that year, demonstrated that 
a great novelist was not necessarily a great 
dramatist, for not even the talent of Sarah 
Siddons and Kemble could carry her Edwy 
and Elvina beyond a single night at Drury 
Lane. 

The year’s tercentenaries include the death 
of Richard Brome, the dramatist, servant 


and friend of Ben Jonson. Ben, incidentally, 
taught his dependent the trade of play- 
writing so well that, in the master’s words, 
Brome: 
*. .. learn’d it well and for it serv'd his time, 
A prentiship, which few do now adayes.” 
That most tragic of dramatists, Thomas 
Otway, was born in 1652; and also Nahum 
Tate, sometime Poet Laureate, who not only 
wrote original plays, but undertook to 
improve Shakespeare. And Tate protested 
against the decadence of the stage which, he 
contended. must be either reformed or 
suppressed, 


Readers’ Forum (Cond. 


think that applies to the Vic’s activities last 
season as well. Pathos is a touch in the 
theatre, while tragedy is a theme: the 
theatre is so transient that only memories 
can remain with us and surely no one can 
object to the Old Vic making them 
memories of greatness? 


(Miss) Brenda P. Abulafia 
N.W.2. 


London, 





LEONT’S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


Tables Reserved 


Sundays 
12.30—I1 p.m 


6.30—10 p.m. 
“Leoni! I Know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 

EVELYN LAYE 
26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE-GERRARD 4809 


LEONI RECOMMENDS 
QUO VADIS NEW YORK 





26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 








Maurice Codner, R.P.S.; 
John,’ O.M.; 


FILM TRAINING COURSE 
VOICE PRODUCTION FOR 
RADIO, STAGE OR SCREEN 


Apply 





to the Secretary 





The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 


(London) Ltd 
17 CAVENDISH SQUARE W1 


Patrons: 
Augustus 


Frank QO. Salisbury, C.v.o., 
Maude Salisbury: 
Flora Robson; Claire Luce; D. G 


FULL STAGE TRAINING COURSE 


Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E., 


Telephone: Langham 1320 


io. Oh, Bea: 
HON.LL.D.; 
E. Hall, M.A., D.LITT. 


(Day and/or Evening Classes) 
(Day Classes) 


(Private Lessons) 


LANgham 1320 




















Everybody Called him Ivor (Contd. 


the unpleasant affair of Ivor’s trial and 
subsequent imprisonment during the war on 
a petrol coupon charge, the only scandal 
that really touched him throughout his 
career. It is bound to reopen the old 
controversy over the case and one is tempted 
to wonder whether this lengthy defence is 
really necessary at this late hour. All the 
facts in the world, however presented, will 
not alter the opinions of the few who 
stubbornly believe Ivor guilty of being a 
party to the trick whereby he acquired a few 
more gallons of petrol than he was entitled 
to under strict rationing; and to the vast 
majority who telieve with equal firmness 
that Ivor was butchered to make a Roman 
holiday for some insensate civil servant or 
chosen as scapegoat to be held up as an 
Awful Warning the incident is too painful 
to be dragged up again now. The fact of 
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COMPLETE COVERAGE OF THE 
AMERICAN AMUSEMENT SCENE 


THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 

RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 

FASHIONS - PERSONALITIES - ART 
AND DECOR 


Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 


£6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to:- 


Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 








ESME CRAMPTON 


London University Diploma in Dramatic Art 
Central School Teachers’ Certificate 
International Phonetics Certificate 
EXTENSIVE STAGE EXPERIENCE 
SPEECH TRAINING Private Lessons DRAMATIC ART 
STAGE MAKE-UP Classes Arranged PRODUCTION 
99 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, W.2 PAD 5858 











his month’s imprisonment made not the 
slightest difference to his popularity; he was 
still the incomparable Ivor Novello. 
Incomparable, that much ill-used word— 
but how accurate when applied to the man 
who, his few faults forgotten and abundantly 
forgiven, made music and brought a wealth 
of gaiety, colour, and romance to a grey and 
saddening world. Dr. Johnson’s felicitous 
tribute to another great man of the theatre, 
Davy Garrick, can be applied with perhaps 
deeper feeling to Ivor Novello whose death 
“. . . has eclipsed the gaiety of nations and 
impoverished the public stock of harmless 
pleasure.” Mr. Macqueen-Pope must have 
had these words in mind as he wrote this 
great book, his own wonderful tribute to the 
man whose charm and delightful personality 
are exemplified more than anything by the 
fact that “. . . They all called him ‘Ivor.’ ” 
BRISTOL OLD VIC 
“Venus Observed ” 
R. FRY is essentially a writer in the 
classic style, emotion, the development 
of character and action being almost wholly 
irrelevant to his plays. He offers his 


audience an intellectual experience requiring 
the greatest concentration, and all forms of 
activity on the stage tend to distract and 
annoy rather than to please or divert. A 


producer of the future will perhaps slyly 
ignore Mr. Fry’s liking for such foibles as 
hanging up Chinese Lanterns, shootings and 
burnings and will allow the verbal torrent 
to flow uninterruptedly across the footlights, 
even though it may swamp the stalls. Mr. 
Denis Carey’s production was certainly at 
its best in those passages where the poetry 
could be listened to without distraction, and 
though the fire which burned down the 
Duke’S mansion was most convincing, the 
impact of realism on fantasy tended to their 
mutual destruction. 

Mr. Laurence Payne as the Duke of 
Altair “ past the vintage years of love * and 
Mr. Newton Blick “hoping a quiet dignity 
will meet the case,” gave the play its true 
note of maturity and were both particularly 
good in the final scene. 

(Continued on facing page) 
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THE ’ BOOKSHOP 
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The mood of the theme is mellow and 
mature—an October mood—‘‘mellow is the 
keynote of the hour” and the dramatic ten- 
sion is sustained by the intrusion of the 
youthful vitality of Perpetua (Miss Sheila 
Burrell) and Edgar (Mr. John Neville) and 
of the youthful earnestness of Dominic. 
Mr. Paul Eddington’s portrayal of this rela- 
tively minor character was truly remarkable. 
By the use of most careful timing and by 
subtle emphasis he was able to convey the 
absurdity of ycuthful sincerity when seen 
through the eyes of cynical and disillusioned 
age. Mr. Eddiagtons performance contri- 
buted in large measure to the success of the 
production. 

Miss Elaine Wodson brought her con- 
siderable reserves of fun to her interpreta- 
tion of the vulgar, though wholly likable 
Jessie Dill who had known the Duke since 
she was “ever so slim” and yet found him 
“the same old boy—even if he does have 
to use a telescope.” W.H:S. 


ASTER, Summer and Week-end Drama Schools, 

Christchurch Studio Theatre, Regents Park, N.W.1 
Acting Technique, Speech, Mime, Stage Movement, 
Improvisation, Production, Make-up, Rehearsals. Sylla- 
bus from Registrar, Mrs. O. Medd. Heathdene, Otford, 
Kent. 





OR SALE.—Separately or complete: Theatre World 

June 1941 to 1951 (Feb. 1946 missing).—Offers to: 
* Hartnell Stone, Edinbr’o Castle, Samuel St., Wool- 
wich, London, S.E.18. 


OR SALE —Theatre World October 1944-June 1950. 

Following copies missing: Dec. 1944, Oct. 1945, 
July and Sept. 1946, April and July 1948, March 1950. 
All in good condition. Sold separately or in lots.— 
Offers to Box 449. 

ONG-ESTABLISHED,. well-known South London 

Dramatic Society, presenting four plays a season 
in Central London, would now welcome applications 
for membership from talented young amateurs.—Box 
No. 450. 





JERSONAL 
requires 
Box 451. 


Maid - Companion, 
position. Experienced 


Scottish Lady, 
needlewoman.- 





HE Festival Players urgently require male acting 

members for current production of ** She Stoops 
To Conquer.’’ Rehearsals held at Catford.—Apply: 
Hon. Secretary, 76 Vicars Hill, London, S.E.13. 


HE VISUAL ARTS CLUB. Amateur and profes- 
sional. Particulars from: Secretary, 12 Soho 
Square, London, W.1. 





HEATRE WORLDS for sale. Oct. 1926 to Dec. 

1927 (except June); May, Sept. and Dec. 1928: 
Jan., Feb., Mar. 1929; June to Dec. 1929; 1930 and 
1931 complete; 1932 and 1933 complete in binders; 
1934 complete Jan. to July 1935.—Offers: Muntz, 31 
Standard Road, Hounslow. 


HEATRICAL LITERATURE. — New catalogue 

now ready of over 600 items. Free abread, 6d. 
inland.—Barry Duncan, The Thule Theatre Gallery, 
11 St. Martin’s Court, London, W.C.2. 





THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
LAMORBEY PARK SIDCUP 
Principal: Rose E. Bruford, Hon.R.A.M. 
A mixed staff of specialists ensures a unique and 
unusually comprehensive training in all branches of 
Speech and Dramatic work which includes practical 
work in costume ard property making, and also 
Radio instruction 
3 YEAR SPECIALIST TEACHERS’ COURSE 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 
Including — Stage Course 
1 Year Course for Qualified Teachers 
(Students eligible for grant aid from Ministry) 
Three Scholarships are offered - Students accepted 
from. 17 years of age - Coaching for L.R.A.M. and 
A.D.B. Examinations Write for Prospectus 
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The SECOND 
Anthology of Play Scenes 








Verse and Prose 


Edited by Harold Downs. Here are more 
poems, prose extracts, and play scenes 
which are firmly embedded in the annals 
of English literature material which 
must be studied by all who realize the 
importance of fully understanding the 
language they are to declaim. 16/- net 
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ACTI NG EVENING AND DAY CLASSES 


Perfect vocal placing is essential 


SINGING 
DANCING 
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REFRESHER COURSE 
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Operatic 


Musical Comedy 
Ballet 


Stage Branch 
French 
SCHOLARSHIP AUDITIONS 

January 1952 
Individual Attention 


GUIGNARD STUDIO THEATRE 
10 MONMOUTH ROAD, W2 BAY 5216 








PLAYS FROM THE EVANS LIST 


MACADAM AND EVE (Available) 5/4 
THE MARTINS’ NEST (Available) 5/4 
CORINTH HOUSE (Available) 4/10 
DARK SUMMER (Available) 4/10 
CRANFORD (Available) 5/4 
FIT FOR HEROES (Available) 4/4 
NORTHANGER ABBEY (Available) 6/4 
WHO IS SYLVIA (Not Available) 5/4 
THE HOLLY AND THE IVY (No/ Available) 

4/10 
TO DOROTHY, A SON (Not Available) 5/4 
EVANS PLAYS, MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL $Q., WC1 

















WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Director: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Amherst Webber Memorial Scholarship for male 


student 
PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 
For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
(FRE 2958) 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 
THE 1951 EDITION (468 pages) 


Containing all the information required by 
individuals or societies in their search for the 
right play, the usefulness of this book makes it 
unique. Price 2/6 net. Packing & Posting 4d. 











Tem, Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 5 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


Rend 
IRVI NG PLAYERS and PLAYGOERS 


THEATRE % Regular Seasons o 


INTIMATE PLAYS AND REVUES 
CLUB 


*% Lounge Bar and Food Counter 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


LEICESTER 
Full Members 21 - Theatre Members 5 - SQUARE 


Members of Equity 10/6 


(COMPETITION RESULT 


OMPETITION Number | has brought a 
surprising number of entries and we 


| 
| give below the result judged by the popular 
vote. 
| 
| 


Competition No. 2 will be announced 
in the February issue. 


Laurence Olivier 
John Gielgud 
Ralph Richardson 
Alec Guinness 
John Mills 
Michael Redgrave 
Emlyn Williams 
John Clements 
Eric Portman 
Donald Woltit 
Alec Clunes 
Godfrey Tearle 

No reader submitted a wholly correct list. 
Nearest (including the first six names placed 
correctly) came from Mrs. M. Harrison, of 
Worcester, who receives £1 Is. The 
remaining two prizes of one guinea will be 
divided between the three next most correct 
solutions, and 14/- each will go to Miss Kay 
Walsh, of Lytham, Lancs.; Miss S. V. 
Strange, of Southampton; and Miss S. K. 
Reddick, of South Mundham, near 
Chichester. 





Apply 17 IRVING ST., W.C.2) (WHI 3678) | 





‘“DEANE’S” LATEST 


THREE ACT 

THE JUDGMENT OF HARRIS Parnell Bradbury 
Sw. 4m. 

ON WITH THE MOTLEY Stuart Ready 11w 
KING’S WAY Joan Brampton 7w 

ONE ACT 
SEA DUST Muriel A. Carr 2w. 4m. 1 child 
THINGS THAT GO BUMP Edward Murch 3w. 3m. 
THE BEAST HAS CLAWS Edward Rees tw. 5m. 

Plays sent on approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET LONDON WC! 











IN 6 WEEKS—OR 


SLIM 


Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 

take internally, no exercises, no rigorous 

dicting For free booklet (in plain envelope), 
attach name and address to this advert, and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
Parade, Brighton 


MONEY REFUNDED | 





AS WE GO TO PRESS 


LAYS produced too late for review this 
month, apart from the various Christ- 
| mas productions, include Indian Summer at 
the Criterion, Colombe at the New Theatre, 
A Midsummer Night's Dream at the Old 
Vic, Master Crook at the Comedy (pre- 
| viously reviewed as Cosh Boy), and the new 
| Thornton Wilder comedy The Merchant of 
| Yonkers at the Embassy. The review of the 
| new Sadler's Wells Ballet Donald of Bur- 
| thens is also held over. On 26th December 
| the Original Ballet Russe began their season 
at the Festival Hall. 


Summer and Smoke will transfer from the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, to the Duchess Theatre 
towards the end of January. On IIth 
January John Gielgud’s production of Much 
Ado About Nothing will be presented at the 
Phoenix. 
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aiclibaiamenenalanal THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
. The best books on 
include:- 


the theatre at a 
A LADY MISLAID Kenneth Horne’s Big West End half to a third of 
Comedy Success. 3m. 4f. 1 set n a ice. Mem- 
QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE The Big — ~geomnons 
Comedy Hit from the Strand Theatre. 6f. 7m. 1 set . . ers DUY OU - 
THE PARAGON A fine emotional drama by Roland | ing books published form 25s. to 


and Michael Pertwee. 4f. 5m. 1 set. 12s. 6d. tor only 7s. 6d. 
Aso available many other big West End successes 
Te einen ae | January choice: THEATRE WORLD 
ne pagel Four yr ate Naga purchased ANNUAL No. 2, edited by Frances 
at 6/9 each (inc postage). These plays are NOT Stephens. A pictorial record of the 
yet available for amateur performance. | theatre for the year. Published at 18s. 
BLACK CHIFFON by Lesley Storm will be avail- mene . M —— Peay 
JY » by - illson Disher, 
rag a Production on March 1st 1952. 3m. | with 84 Mlustrations. Mid-Victorian 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL drama and it origins. Published at 18s. 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 9d. Post free) to: | | May choice: FONTEYN, by William 
ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD]. Chappell, with 40 exclusive photo- 
75 BERWICK STREET LONDON WY! graphs by Cecil Beaton. Published at 
21s. 

















Each alternate month members 
receive the Club’s svecial edition of 
IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH an outstanding theatrical book. These 

TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART are all unabridged, contain the original 


are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 





QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, illustrations, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 

> ull-Ti ini se for the St and | ; ; 

ss ~— So poo’ od A no membershiv fees. You need send 
Full Particulars from the SECRETARY no money till you get your first book. 


Members have the orivilege of 
buying past selections in stock at the 
special Club price. 


QUALITY | | “TZ should like to record the enjoy- 
SOUND | | ment I have derived from your 
<OUIPMENT books,” is the latest tribute (we have 
KQ , | had hundreds) from Miss N. T. Pye, 
Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. | of Streatham, S.W.16 
Equipment available on hire for long or short RO ew ae aris 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. | 


} s ° e ’ 
THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place Fill in this Form Now : 


Tottenham Court Rd. W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios | age Club. I] agree to purchase six books chosen 


the Club at the special price of 7s. 6d. 

Established 1925 each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I 

Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit, 4 agree to continue my membership thereafter, 

C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 

Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion any time after 12 months (6 books) I undertake 

7 Bids to give four months’ notice in writing. 

INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 
in the ART of the THEATRE (6 books). $6.50 for U.S.A. 

25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 

I will pay on receipt of book 

Delete whichever does not apply 


: > | NAME 
we y ? edrsa (| 108 I State Mr.. ‘Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


ADDRESS 
Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street, W.1 


Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker st. & Regent Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 






































Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 





You can order through your bookseller if he 
is a member of Associated Booksellers. 
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Gifts that will be remembered 


ens SALE THEATRE TRE WORLD.’ 


Theatre World ¥S) A : NUAL S? 


Annual No. 2 


by FRANCES STEPHENS 
(Editor Theatre World) 


18s. net 


A fine souvenir for 
the Festival Year. 


“This book of undying 
interest . . . Collectors 
of theatrical literature 
will regard the appear- 
ance of future volumes 
as an annual event not 
to be missed.”’—StTaGE. 
There are a few 
copies of the first 
annual at 15s. net. 


Season June 1950-May 1951 Season June 1949-May 1950 
FOR THE COMPLETE THEATRE LIBRARY 


REFLECTIONS ON THE THEATRE by Jean Louis Barrault 
Translated by BARBARA WALL, with all the original drawings 
“ Barrault is a dedicated man with a mission to take drama into new territory; 

a prophet who holds the stage to be a central clearing house of human 

thought, and who expresses his dream of its fulfilment with the burning zeal 

of an early Christian Father ’—Eric Keown in Punch 21s. Net 
THEATRE OF TWO DECADES by Audrey Williamson 
Foreword by J. C. Trewin, 50 pages of Illustrations 
“ She is extremely percipient of fine shades’—lvor Brown in the Observer 25s. Net 
FONTEY N—Impressions of a Ballerina by William Chappell 
40 exclusive photographs by CECIL BEATON, 24 drawings by the author 
“ This poetically expressed, sincere study ”’—Empire News 2nd Imp. 21s. Net 
SINGING MY WAY by Victoria Sladen 
“One of the few contemporary English opera singers possessing a genuine flair 

for the stage”’—The Stage l6s. Net 
FANNY KELLY of Drury Lane by Basil Francis 
The heroic life of a pioneer in training women for the stage l6s. Net 
SYBIL THORNDIKE by Russell Thorndike 
“One of the best of stage biographies ’’—Tribune 18s. Net 
I DO WHAT I LIKE by W. A. Darlington 
“ This quite enchanting book ’”’—Haroid Hobson 12s. 6d. Net 
OLD VIC DRAMA by Audrey Williamson 
“ Theatrical history as it should be written ’’—English 25s. Net 
NO STAR NONSENSE by Peter Cotes 
“ Very readable book’’—Ilvor Brown 12s. 6d. 
A PAGEANT OF ENGLISH ACTORS by Donald Brook 


“Can be thoroughly recommended ’’—Liverpool Post 16s. Net 
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